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Chernigov, Kherson, and Tambov, and in the Baltic provinces, where the situation was complicated by the secular antagonism between the German landed nobility, on the one hand, and the Latvian and Estonian peasantry, on the other. Over two thousand manor houses were looted and burned, their owners were murdered or fled, and the damage caused in only ten of the most affected provinces was officially estimated at 29 million rubles. The basic causes of the conflagration were the rural arrangements described elsewhere in this book. The outbreak of 1905, however, must in part be attributed to the ukase of February 18 which invited private persons and institutions to make known their wishes for the betterment of public welfare. This dispensation was used for revolutionary propaganda among the peasantry by professional agitators and left-wing zemstvo employees. In August, 1905, the Peasants7 Union, an underground organization directed by revolutionary intellectuals, held its first conference in Moscow. It reconvened openly in that city in November (6-12), and adopted a series of resolutions calling for the transfer of all land to the toilers of the soil, the summoning of a constituent assembly not later than February, and a political alliance with the industrial proletariat and organizations "defending the interests of the people." These demands were to be enforced by methods akin to a strike: refusal to comply with army drafts and to work for big landowners. The government, having somewhat recovered its bearings, met the challenge by proclaiming a "state of emergency" in the Baltic provinces and other affected areas, by dispatching punitive expeditions to suppress the riots, and by arresting the entire Moscow bureau of the Peasants' Union (November 14).
The soviet, meanwhile, was losing its hold over labor, if not its revolutionary ardor. A general strike ordered on November 1 met with scant response, and was called off on the 5th. The campaign for the forcible introduction of the eight-hour day by stoppage of work at the expiration of that period was abandoned after a few hectic days. The telephone and telegraph strike (November 16) sponsored by the soviet was no more successful. Witte judged the time opportune for the final showdown: on November 26 the president of the St. Petersburg Soviet, G. S. Krustalev-Nosar, a lawyer and a Menshevik, was arrested. The soviet immediately elected a presiding committee of three members, including Trotsky, and issued an appeal to the armed forces (No-